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port the Congress in its first major item of reform, even
though it was obvious that prohibition would not work
in the long run.
One felt an obligation as a citizen. There were mil-
lions \vho drank cheap country liquor to excess and
ruined their lives. There were mill hands whom I had
seen drunk outside toddy and liquor shops. Their
health was bad and the liquor rotten. They had wives
and children who cried in desperation because the
breadwinner squandered his pay in a single night. In
terms of their welfare a little sacrifice on our part
seemed well worth the effort.
It was at that time that I went to the house of a
Congress leader who had supported prohibition on even*
political and public platform. We talked of Congress
policy and of the bigger issues of the Indian problem.
When I came back home that evening I became a little
disillusioned with the leadership of the Congress and I
regarded myself as a bit of a "sucker," because during
the wrhole evening we had sipped the best bonded
Scotch.
Many of the Congress ministers and their parlia-
mentary undersecretaries wrho held office in the various
Congress provincial ministries were really untrained for
the jobs with which they were entrusted. They had come
from all walks of life, somewhat like the personnel of
the first Labor government in Britain. Often they had
no background for the job. They saw themselves lifted
from hereditary poverty, which they attributed to the
British in India, to positions which they could use to
their own advantage. The Congress pledge had imposed
on them a limitation of salary of about one hundred
seventy-five dollars a month. The unfortunate thing
was that in some cases the acceptance of office under a